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THE UNITED STATES GUNBOAT HARRIET LANE 
Philip C. Tucker, 3d 

In the year 1859 there was launched from Bell's Shipyard in 
New York harbor, for the use of the United States revenue serv- 
ice, a vessel which was at that time considered the very best of her 
type. As she entered the water with due ceremony she was chris- 
tened the Harriet Lane in honor of a very popular girl in Wash- 
ington society of that day, the niece of Senator Andrew Johnson 
of Tennessee and later, when her uncle became President of the 
United States, the lady of the White House. 

The Harriet Lane was not a large vessel, being only two hun- 
dred and seventy feet in length, of twenty-two feet beam, and 
twelve feet from main deck to floor timbers. She was rigged 
with two masts as a topsail schooner, and equipped with a double- 
right-angled marine engine of low pressure and with side paddle 
wheels. She was copper sheathed and copper fastened through- 
out, and all materials used were of the best. Her berth deck was 
seven feet below the main. Abaft the shaft was the captain's 
cabin and stateroom, beneath which was a magazine. Next were 
the officers' ward room, staterooms and lockers, under which was 
another magazine. Midships were the machinery and coal bunk- 
ers. Forward were staterooms, the galleys and quarters for the 
crew, below which was a third magazine. Her armament con- 
sisted of light guns. She was designed for a revenue cutter and 
as such she was used for a little time about New York harbor. 

Upon the organization of the expedition to Paraguay under 
Oorciimodore Shubrick, she was temporarily detached from the rev- 
enue service to serve as one of the vessels of his fleet. In 1861 
upon the breaking out of the Civil War she was transferred from 
the cutter service to that of the United States Navy, and her first 
service was as one of the fleet for the relief of Fort Sumter, on 
which expedition, from her deck was fired the first gun of a naval 
vessel in that struggle. It was a thirty-two pounder in charge of 
Lieutenant W. D. Thompson and its target was the Confederate 

"Andrew Thompson, Deposition before Confederate Prize Commissioners, 
August 25, 1863. MS. in P. C. Tucker 3d Collection, Library of Texas 
State Historical Association. 
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steamer Nashville, off the Charleston bar. 2 At 8:30 a. m., June 
5, 1861, under command of Captain Faunce, she engaged the Con- 
federate battery at Big Point, on Nansemond River, near Newport 
News, Virginia, for one hour. Her fire was ineffective because of 
the light calibre of her guns and their short range ; she was struck 
twice by shots from the battery, and five of her crew were 
wounded. 3 She also participated in the attack upon Fort Hat- 
teras, and was used as a convoy for merchant vessels and in cruis- 
ing.* 

Upon the organization of the West Gulf Squadron under Com- 
modore Farragut for the reduction of Confederate ports in Louisi- 
ana and Texas, because of her light draft, she was chosen for the 
work and her batteries were strengthened as follows : one four-inch 
rifled Parrot gun as pivot on the forecastle deck; one nine-inch 
Dahlgren gun on pivot forward of the foremast; two eight-inch 
Dahlgren Columbiads and two twcnty-four-pound brass howitzers 
on ship carriages, aft; and cutlasses and small arms for ninety-five 
men. She was commanded by Commander John D. Wainright 
and Lieutenant Commander Edward Lea, and was used as the flag 
ship by Commodore Farragut until January 20th, when he trans- 
ferred his flag to the Hartford. 

Finalty she was ordered to join Captain David D. Porter's fleet 
which consisted of the Owasco, Westfield, Clifton, Miami, Jack- 
son, R. B. Forbes and Octorara, the last his flagship, at Ship Is- 
land, near the mouth of the Mississippi river. From this rendez- 
vous they sailed on the 4th of March, 1862, for the Southwest 
Pass of that river, and thence to attack the forts below the city of 
New Orleans. On the 8th of April they advanced, up the west side 
of the river as far as Fort Jackson, opened fire upon and enfiladed 
this fortification, passed it on the morning of April 24 and on 
the next day took New Orleans. 5 After the surrender of the city 
the Harriet Lane was sent up the river to aid in the attack on the 
Vicksburg batteries, June 29, 1862. 

In September she was dispatched to Galveston, Texas, along 

'Captain H. D. Smith, "The U. S. Revenue Cutter Service," Century 
Magazine, Vol. 33, 575 (February, 1898). 

"Frank Leslie's Pictorial History of the Civil War, 1861, 70. 

4 Captain H. D. Smith, loc. cit. 

5 D. S. Osborn, "Memoirs" in Pearson's Magazine, February, 1906. 
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with the Owasco and Clifton, to reinforce Commodore Eagle in 
the blockade of that port. A demand for the surrender of Gal- 
veston previous to this date had been ignored by the Confederate 
foices there because the commodore's vessel The Old Santee was 
of too deep draft to enter the harbor or to approach within effec- 
tive range of the shore. 

On October 1, 1862, Commodore Eagle was relieved of the com- 
mand of the blockading squadron by Commodore William H. Een- 
shaw, with the Westfield for flagship. Benshaw at once demanded 
the surrender of the port, but the demand was rejected. On the 
morning of October 4, the fleet crossed the bar, proceeding up the 
channel in the following order: the Westfield, flagship, on the 
right, the Clifton with Bomb Schooner No. 19 in tow on the left, 
the Harriet Lane and Owasco in the center. As they came on, 
the fort on Pelican Island on the western side of the channel 
opened at long range with a ten-inch Columbiad. This was replied 
to by the entire fleet, with eleven-inch shells and rifle shot. As 
this Columbiad was the only gun that the Confederates had not 
removed from the fortifications, all the other batteries being armed 
with "Quaker guns," i. e. wooden logs, the works were immediately 
abandoned. The fleet then proceeded up the harbor to the city 
front and came to anchor. 

On October 9, the Clifton's guard, marines, and one hundred 
sailors landed for the purpose of raising the United States flag 
on the customs house. The wharves and town were guarded by 
the firemen in full uniform by order of Mayor George W. Grover, 
and they acted as escort for the Federals to the custom house when 
the mayor delivered the key of the city to Captain Wainright of 
"The Harriet Lane." When the flag was raised and saluted, the 
Federals returned on board the vessel. 6 A force of two hundred 
and sixty men — Companies D, G, and I of the Forty-second Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers, under command of Colonel Isaac S. Bur- 
rell, were landed on December 25 and barricaded on Kuhn's wharf 
at the foot of Twentieth Street. It was intended to land them on 
Pelican Spit, where were the military barracks, but Commodore 
Eenshaw, and Captains Law and Wainright considered. Kuhn's 

"Gussley, "Yankee Notebook," published in Galveston "News, by W. P. 
Doran of Hempstead, Texas, under the pseudonym "Sioux." 
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wharf and warehouse better, as they were directly under the guns 
of the fleet and in the city. 7 Pickets were posted at the corners 
of the main streets and patrols were sent out through the city, 
while a lookout was kept from the cupalo of the Hendley building, 
which overlooked the city and suburbs. At night, the pickets were 
withdrawn to the gangway leading to the wharf and the patrols 
were recalled. Confederate cavalry entered the town every night, 
coming by way of the Gulf beach where the sand dunes concealed 
them. They rendezvoused at Schmidt's garden, a picnic park, at 
Twenty-first Street and Avenues N-O, and left for Fort Eagle 
Grove and Virginia Point before daylight. 8 

This fleet remained on guard and blockade duty until January 
1, 1863, several times bombarding the city because of alarms of 
Confederate attacks. The alarms were mostly baseless and were 
due to the ovestrained nerves of pickets, who had been imposed 
upon by so-called Union sympathizers. One instance is de- 
scribed thus by W. P. Doran. There was a well known character 
in Galveston, Tom Barnet — better known as "One-armed Tom" — 
who had lost his arm in the naval service of the Eepublic of Texas, 
and who was very bitter against the invaders. One dark night in 
December, 1862, Doran accompanied Tom to see the sights. 
Reaching Parry's Foundry near the wharf, two Federal sentinels 
hailed them. Tom drew and leveled his six-shooter. The senti- 
nels fled toward the barricade, the drums beat the alarm, a signal 
rocket was fired, and the gunboat Clifton, anchored off the wharf, 
fired several broadsides into the city. 9 

Though nominally in the hands of the United States forces, the 
city was practically free to the Confederate forces which were en- 
trenched at Fort Eagle Grove, three miles west of the city and at 
Virginia Point, northwest of the city seven or eight miles at the 
mainland end of the railroad bridge. Food supplies were doled 
out by a committee of subsistence at Houston, and sent over, un- 

'Long to Houston, January 10, 1863, Official Records, War of the Re- 
hellion, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 208. From all the information I can gather, a 
force was on this wharf from the first days of occupation in October. 

"Long to Houston, loc. cit. 

'Galveston News, July 5, 1891. I have heard the same story from P. 
J. Willis, of Galveston, and others. 
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der a flag of truce from Virginia Point, as the citizens declared, 10 
very sparingly. 

On the night of December 31, 1862, the Harriet Lane was an- 
chored near the western end of the ship channel off Thirty-first 
Street, with the fires of her furnaces banked. The Owasco, 
Sachem, and Clifton were anchored at intervals along the three 
miles of city front, with light heads of steam on in their boilers, 
sufficient to move them if necessary. The flagship Westfield was 
at the entrance to the harbor with full head of steam, ready for 
patrol duty, and on watch for any blockade runner that might 
attempt to enter the harbor. 

There had been nothing unusual happening in several days, no 
intelligence of unusual activities among the Confederate garrisons; 
so no more than usual vigilance was being observed when at two 
o'clock next morning the signal lights began to flash and the crews 
were turned out of their hammocks to the alarm, "The enemy is 
approaching." There was none of the fleet, except the Westfield, 
with sufficient steam on to maneuver. The lights of the furnace 
fires of several vessels coming down the bay from the northward 
had been seen, and there was no doubt of their hostile character. 

The Westfield left her station and started up Bolivar Channel 
intending to pass east and north of Pelican Island and thus place 
herself in the rear of the approaching vessels as they passed down 
the channel to the west of the island to enter the ship channel, 
where the other vessels of the fleet lay at anchor. The steersman 
miscalculated the force of the tide or trend of the channel, and 
she suddenly went hard aground off the east end of the island, 
about two miles from her station. It was then discovered that 
the Confederate vessels were in retreat, and were disappearing to 
the northward. The Federals decided that it had only been a 
reconnaissance, and their crews were ordered below to their ham- 
mocks. 

Five miles away on the island a long gray column that had 
crept across the railroad trestle from the main land and was slowly 
advancing to the city had halted in confusion. When things grew 

"Personal letters of N. D. Labadie, P. C. Tucker, W. P. Doran, et al. 
See, however, report of Col. I. S. Burrell, December 29, 1862, Off. Recs., 
Ser. I, Vol. XV, 204. 
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quiet again about the fleet, the advance was resumed. This was 
the Confederate force under General John B. Magruder which had 
been assembled at Houston and Virginia Point for the recapture of 
the city. So quietly was the advance made that the fort and the 
earthworks in and around the city were taken and manned by guns 
brought from Virginia Point, and batteries were posted along the 
waterfront to sweep the channel and barricades before the move- 
ment was discovered and reported by a Federal sentinel and veri- 
fied by Captain Sherive of the Forty-second Massachusetts. This 
was between three and four o'clock in the morning of January l. 11 
At four o'clock General Magruder personally fired the first gun 
at Twentieth and Strand. This was the signal, and all batteries 
and Fort Point opened fire upon the fleet and the troops' barri- 
cade. Meanwhile a force of five hundred infantry under com- 
mand of Colonel J. J. Cook, with scaling ladders attacked the 
wharf; but after wading into the bay breast deep they found their 
ladders too short and had to retreat. The fleet responded with a 
galling fire, the distance not being over three hundred yards. 
After an hour, as the Confederate gunboats had not arrived and 
the land forces, without shelter except for stone buildings, had 
suffered heavily, Magruder gave the order to withdraw. 12 Before 
the order could be executed the Confederate vessels were seen 
coming down the western channel. They were the steamboat 
Bayou City, Captain Henry S. Lubbock, armed with a brass thirty- 
two-pound rifle cannon, served by Captain A. R. Weir, Lieutenant 
J. V .Riley, and twelve artillerymen from Company B, Cook's 
Regiment of the Arizona Brigade, and a force of some sixty rifle- 
men sharpshooters of the same regiment under Colonel Tom Green ; 
the steamboat Neptune, Captain William H. Sangster, armed with 
two twenty-four pounders, a force of artilerymen and sharpshoot- 
ers from the company and regiment above mentioned; and the 
hospital boats and tenders — the steamer John F. Carr under Cap- 
tain John Y. Lawless, and the Lucy Gwinn commanded by Major 
McKee. Both the Bayou City and the Neptune were barricaded 
with cotton bales. The Bayou City's gun burst at the fourth dis- 
charge, killing Captain Wier and wounding others of the gun 

"Win P. Doran et at. In the report of W. S. Long to Houston the 
time is fixed an hour earlier. Off. Recs., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 208-210. 
"Magruder's Report to Cooper, Off. Recs., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 211-220. 
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crew; her only means of offense now was by ramming, while her 
sharpshooters enfiladed the decks as she approached. 

The nearest vessel was the Harriet Lane, at anchor without 
steam enough to get under way. Striking her a glancing blow on 
the port quarter, the Bayou City scraped by. The Neptune ap- 
roaehing from the other side struck her on the starboard side aft 
the wheel, forcing her to swing around with head up channel. 
The Bayou City having come about, rammed again, striking the 
port wheel house, and, forcing her bow under the deck guard, be- 
came fast. This careened the Harriet Lane at such an angle that 
her guns were useless for close quarters. In the meantime her 
decksi had been cleared of crew and officers by the murderous fire 
of the sharpshooters of the Bayou City and Neptune. 

Commodore Leon Smith and Colonel Tom Green boarded her 
at the head of their men and found Commander John D. Wain- 
right dead on the bridge, Lieutenant-Commander Edward Lea mor- 
tally wounded, and Acting Second Master W. F. Monroe wounded. 
They immediately hauled down her flag and turned such guns as 
they could handle upon the gunboat Owasco, which was coming to 
her aid. This with the rifle fire of the sharpshooters drove the 
Owasco back. All three vessels were seriously injured. The Con- 
federate steamer Neptune was so badly torn that she sank on the 
edge of the channel, scarce two hundred feet away in an attempt 
to beach her. The plummer block of the Harriet Lane penetrated 
the deck of the Bayou City, locking both vessels together so that 
neither could move without the other. The Harriet Lane's wheel 
was broken and engine shaft driven out of its bearings, so that her 
engines could not be started. 13 When day dawned, the Harriet 
Lane was boarded from the shore by an aide from General Ma- 
grader's staff, Major P. C. Tucker 2d, 14 to learn the result of the 
attack and the condition of the Confederate fleet — or rather he 

"Magruder's Report, loc. cit. 

"When the name Philip C. Tucker appears in this compilation, whether 
preceded by the title of Major or Prize Commissioner, it is that of my 
father, Philip C. Tucker, who held both these positions under the Con- 
federate State government. Him I usually designate as Philip C. Tucker 
2nd. His father was Philip C. Tucker 1st, of Vermont, and I am the 
third bearing his name, and so sign myself. I deem this explanation 
necessary to prevent confusion. 
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boarded the Bayou City, after sculling out in a skiff, and went on 
board the Harriet Lane to find Commodore Leon Smith. 

Colonel Tom Green, and Captain Henry S. Lubbock, were at 
once sent down the harbor by Commodore Leon Smith, in one of 
the quarter boats of the Harriet Lane to demand the surrender of 
the rest of the fleet. Captain Lubbock found Captain Law on 
board the TJ. S. Gunboat Clifton, and agreed upon a two hours 
truce to allow him to confer with his commander, Commodore Ren- 
shaw, who was still on board the Westfield aground in Bolivar 
Channel. Colonel Green and Captain Lubbock then returned to 
the shore to report to the general commanding. In the meantime, 
the Confederate steam tender John F. Carr, after fruitless at- 
tempts to free the Bayou City from the Harriet Lane, under or- 
ders of Commodore Leon Smith had given over the effort and now 
conveyed him down the harbor to see what success Colonel Green 
and Captain Lubbock had attained towards the surrender of the 
United States vessels. 15 

The Lucy Gwinn, Major McKee, was signaled by orders of Gen- 
eral Magruder to tow the two vessels to the wharf and land them 
at the foot of Bath Avenue when they were taken in charge by 
Major Philip C. Tucker, under orders from General Magruder. 
While the wounded and prisoners were being removed to the 
shore, the gunboat Oivasco on the way down the harbor with a flag 
of truce at her masthead, fired upon the Harriet Lane with shrap- 
nel and shell. One eleven-inch shell just grazed the main deck as 
it crashed through both sides of the vessel, just above her maga- 
zines. The evident intention was to explode the magazine and 
thus destroy the ship. 18 

Meanwhile the flagship Westfield, aground down the harbor, had 
been abandoned and a train laid to her magazine. The explosion 
not occurring as soon as expected, Commodore Eenshaw with his 
boat crew of seventeen men and three officers returned aboard, just 
in time to be overwhelmed by her destruction at 8 :45 a. m. The 
other gunboats, Clifton, Sachem, and Owasco steamed out of the 
harbor with flags of truce still at their mastheads and headed for 

"H. S. Lulbbook's Deposition before Prize Commissioners, 1863. MS. in 
P. C. Tucker Collection. 

"Statements of Jos. Aiken of Galveston, signal corps C. S. A., W. P. 
Doran, and P. C. Tucker 2d. 
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New Orleans. The Confederates had neither vessels nor guns with 
which to stop them. 17 Colonel Green and Captain Lubbock had 
returned aboard the Clifton to get Captain Law's answer to their 
earlier demands and narrowly escaped being carried to sea. 18 

The loss of the Confederates was twenty-six killed and one hun- 
dred and seventeen wounded. The exact loss of the Federals is 
unknown, but as nearly as can be estimated from the several offi- 
cial reports, about seventeen officers and men were killed and forty 
or more were wounded, while between three and four hundred were 
taken prisoners. 19 The following report to General Magruder ac- 
counts for the crew of the Harriet Lane: 

In obedience to your special order, charging me to receive 
from Major Leon Smith the prisoners then on board the S. S 
Harriet Lane, I executed said order on the first of January, 1863, 
and received from Major Smith one hundred and nine prisoners, 
of whom twelve men were officers, and ninety-five crew, one a slave 
found on board, and one who claimed to have been accidentally 
on board, a resident of Galveston. They were disposed of by send- 
ing to the hospital four of the crew sick, eleven wounded, and one 
a nurse, and acting second master Monroe, wounded, and by turn- 
ing over to Colonel E. B. Nichols of your staff by your orders, 
eleven officers and eighty of the crew, also the slave Rafe and the 
man, Quigley, found on board. T report herewith in detail, a 
correct muster roll thereof, with the necessary explanations in- 
cluded. 

Respectfully, 

Philip C. Tucker, 2d. 

Galveston, January 4th, 1863. 

I have no other statement of those killed on the Harriet Lane 
except the mention, in my father's list 20 of the crew, of two who 

"Magruder to Cooper, Off. Bees., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 216. 
18 H. 8. Lubbock, Deposition before Prize Commission, 1863. MS. in 
Tucker Collection. 

"Reports of Davis, Long (Federals) and Magruder, Off. Recs., Ser. I, 
Vol. XV, 207, 209, 216. 

2 °The list of officers and crew of the % Harriet Lane, taken prisoners by 
Major Leon Smith and turned over to* Major Philip C. Tucker by order 
of Major General John B. Magruder, January 1, 1863: 

Officers 

1. Acting Master, J. A. Hammon 

2. Acting Master, Charles H. Hamilton 

3. Asst. Surgeon, Thos. N. Penrose 

4. Pay Master, R. J. Richardson 
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are marked as killed, Jas. Pollock, and John Hart, in addition to 
the two officers, Commander J. D. Wainright and Lieutenant- 
Commander Edward Lea. This accounts for the crew of fourteen 
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. Asst. Engineer, W. 
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. Plunkett 




6. 2nd 


. Asst. Engineer, C 
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. Stone 






7. 3rd 


Asst. Engineer, J. 
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Cooper 






8. 3rd 


Asst. Engineer, A. 


T. 


E. Mullins 




9. 3rd 


. Asst. Engineer, R 


N. 


Ellis 






10. Acting Master's Mate, C. M. Davis 






11. Steward, J. C. Sasslin 










12. Acting Master, W. F. Monroe, wounded 


and sent to the hospital 




Wounded and 


Sent to the Hospital 






Crew List 






1. 


William Abbot 






42. 


C. H. Williams 


2. 


William Leech 






43. 


William Smith 


3. 


John Brewer 






44. 


Joseph Cummings 


4. 


Charles Gibson 






45. 


Thos. McCauley 


o. 


T. B. Hamnion 






46. 


Joseph Clemens 


6. 


Alexdr. Steele 






47. 


C. Wessenfleld 


7. 


John Kears 






48. 


Michael Conners 


8. 


R. T. Clifford 






49. 


R. A. Shote 


9. 


W. O. Riley 






50. 


G. 0. Simmonds 


10. 


F. P. Burke 






51. 


Wm. A. Cohn 


11. 


Wm. Ray 






52. 


Jno. Curran 


12. 


James Tolland 






53. 


Jno. Budd 


13. 


Henry Burns 






54. 


Alex. Stevens 


14. 


William Patterson 






55. 


Frank Munsen 


16. 


Jonathan Carlin 






56. 


James Oney 


16. 


Peter O. Donahue 






57. 


Edward Durremon 


17. 


John Delany 






58. 


Chas. Usher 


18. 


R. G. Lewis 






59. 


Michael Dargan 


19. 


J. H. Hutton 






60. 


John Blaney 


20. 


J. C. Johnson 






61. 


Wm. Glooms 


21. 


John Lalone 






62. 


Nick Wheeler (colored) 


22. 


W. T. T. Galway 






63. 


Thos. Holton 


23. 


James Farson 






64. 


Jno. Foley 


24. 


William Metz 






65. 


Patk Donovan 


25. 


Richard Halm 






66. 


C. Leonard 


26. 


Henry Gordon 






67. 


Thos. Gerry 


27. 


P. N. Currey (nurse) 




68. 


Jno. Allison 


28. 


James Bentley 






69. 


Jas. Tolland 


29. 


John Harrocks 






70. 


George Brown (colored) 


30. 


John Dowd 






71. 


Theo. Payne (colored) 


31. 


H. T. Paul 






72. 


Alonzo Walton 


32. 


Alex Corner 






73. 


J. H. Schafer 


33. 


J. A. Marshall 






74. 


Fred Jones (Col.) 


34. 


Robt. Buchanan 






75. 


Henry Burrell 


35. 


Joseph Bootleby 






76. 


H. Lucas (Col.) 


36. 


Jas. iStull 






77. 


Slave Rafe (Jackson) be- 


37. 


W. S. Jacoby 








longing to M. L. Parry 


38. 


Edward O. Bren 








— negro man 


39. 


H. T. Adams 






78. 


Quigley, claims to be 


40. 


James Curry 








an inhabitant of Gal- 


41. 


E. T. Vanrelson 








veston, an alien friend 
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officers and ninety-five men all told. The dead men were con- 
veyed to the Ursuline Convent (Bath Avenue between N and 
Streets), where the body of Commander Wainright was identified 
by Dr. Penrose, and warrant officers Hammon and Hamilton. It 
was then removed to Confederate headquarters, the E. B. Nichols 
residence (Broadway and Bath Avenue), and given burial with 
Masonic honors. At the same time the body of Lieutenant- Com- 
mander Edward Lea was buried with military honors. 21 This was 
the day after the battle. 

Among other papers in the chart room of the Harriet Lane the 
Confederates found a complete copy of the code of the United 
States signal service, which when copied and distributed among 
the signal corps of the Confederacy proved of inestimable value in 
subsequent engagements when orders were transmitted by signal 
flags. 22 No log book was found among the contents of the chart 
room. Inquiry was made therefor before the Prize Commission- 
ers, and Captain Henry S. Lubbock states in his deposition that 

Crew, Wounded and Sick 

1. Daniel Morris, sick in. hospital 

2. Henry Brass, wounded, gone to Houston 

3. G. W. Davis, wounded 

4. Albert Sailor, wounded 

5. Christian Eisenhaxdt, sick 

6. J. A. Purington, wounded 

7. Peter Jackson, wounded 

8. J. O. McDermott, wounded 

9. David Hern, wounded 

10. Dan'l Haggerty, wounded 

11. Win. Martin, wounded, gone to Houston 

12. Jno. Cunun, wounded 

13. J. C. Nickle, wounded 

14. H. Woodfield, sick 

15. Robt. W. Cummings, wounded, gone to Houston 

16. Allen Dodd, sick 

17. E. T. Kensil, wounded, in hospital 

18. C. Mosenfeldt, sick 

19. Jas. Frazier, wounded, in Houston 

Hospital room 19 

Gone to Houston 4 

19, less 4 gone to Houston, 15 

Killed, James Hart, Jas. Pollock, 2." — MS. copy of Tucker's report in 
Tucker collection. 

"See page 378 below for account of Major C. W. Hays, in Opera Glass 
Souvenir of Free Masonry, Galveston, 1884. 

"Personal statement to me of Captain Joseph Aiken, Signal Corps, 
C. S. A. 
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it could not be found. It was probably thrown overboard by the 
officer who had it in charge, according to the prevailing usage and 
law on board naval vessels when captured. It is always heavily 
loaded so as to sink at once, and such action is considered the 
imperative duty of the officer who has it in charge, as valuable in- 
formation could be obtained from it by the captors. 

The injuries inflicted upon the vessel were of such character 
that it took a large force of carpenters, blacksmiths, and other me- 
chanics over a week to make repairs. Captain Thos. C. Saunders 
was placed in command by the prize commissioner, Philip C. 
Tucker, with Thomas Kinney as mate, Cabbot, boatswain, Fleurry, 
gunner's mate, Thos. Seymour, first engineer, J. J. D. Patton, 
second engineer, McCoinby, third engineer, Andrew Thompson, 
water tender, Taft and Dick Murray, stewards. The balance of 
the crew were negro slaves. 23 

This action took the vessel out of the hands of the military 
authorities and placed her in charge of the civil courts, and until 
judgment of confiscation was passed by these courts, she was in 
statu quo. After such judgment she would be the property of the 
Confederacy, and subject to the orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy. General Magruder seemed ignorant of this fact, as his 
subsequent action shows. 

With respect to subsequent events at Galveston, General Ma- 
gruder says: 

Having buried the dead, taken care of the wounded, and 
received the captured property, my exertions were directed to 
getting the Harriet Lane to sea. The enemy's ships fled to New 
Orleans, to which place one of their steam transports was dis- 
patched during the action. I knew that a large naval force might 
be expected to return in a few days. I therefore ordered the em- 
ployment at high wages of all available mechanics to repair the 
Harriet Lane, her main shaft having been dislocated and her iron 
wheel greatly disabled, so that the engine could not work. The 
United States flags were ordered to remain flying on the custom 
house and the mastheads of the ships so as to attract into the 
harbor any of the enemy's vessels which might be bound for the 
port of Galveston. A line of iron buoys which he had established 

"Andrew Thompson, Deposition before Prize Commissioners in matter 
of S. S. Harriet Lane, 1863. 
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for the guidance of his ships in the harbor were displaced and so 
arranged as to insure their getting aground. 

On the 3rd. of January, I being then on board of the Harriet 
Lane, a yawl-boat, containing several men, under command of a 
person named Thomas Smith, recently a citizen of Galveston, and 
who had deserted from our army, was reported alongside. He in- 
formed me that he was sent from the United States transport 
steamship Cambria, then off the bar for a pilot, and that they 
had no idea of the occupation of the city by us. I forthwith or- 
dered a pilot boat under command of Captain Johnson to bring 
in this ship, but through a most extraordinary combination of cir- 
cumstances the vessel, which contained E. J. Davis, 24 and many 
other apostate Texans, besides several hundred troops and 2500 
saddles for the use of native sympathizers, succeeded in making 
her escape. The man Smith, who had, it is said, several times set 
fire to the city of Galveston before he deserted, had been known 
as Nicaragua Smith, and was dreaded by everyone. He returned 
to Galveston in order to act as Federal provost marshal. His ar- 
rival produced much excitement, during which some one without 
orders sent a sail-boat to Pelican Spit, now occupied by our 
troops, to direct the commanding officer there not to fire on our 
pilot boat, although she was under Yankee colors. The sail-boat 
thus sent was at once supposed to be destined for the Yankee 
transport. The pilot boat gave chase to her and the guns from 
the shore opened on her within hearing of the ship. 

Night coming on, I thought it surer, as the alarm might be 
given, to capture her at sea before morning, but the Harriet Lane 
could not move, and our cotton gunboats could not live on the 
rough sea on the bar. Therefore one of the barks, the Royal 
Yacht, a schooner of ours, the pilot boat, and the Leader, a 
schooner loaded with cotton, which I had ordered to be sent to a 
foreign port with a proclamation of the raising of the blockade 
at Galveston, were directed to be prepared and armed with light 
artillery. This was done by 2 o'clock the same night, our little 
fleet being manned by volunteers, under the command of Captain 
Mason of Cook's regiment of artillery. Unfortunately, the wind 
lulled and none but the pilot boat could reach the enemy's ship. 
The enemy's ship proved to be a splendid iron steamer, built in 
the Clyde. I had ascertained . . . that she had only two 
guns, and they were packed on deck under a large quantity of 
hay, so I anticipated an easy conquest and one of great political 
importance, as this ship contained almost all the Texans out of 
the state who had proved recreant to their duty to the Confeder- 
acy and to Texas. The pilot-boat was allowed to get close to the 

"Davis was later the radical governor of Texas, 1870-1874. 
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board. ... He went on board as ordered, and soon after the 
steamer sailed in all haste seaward. 25 . . . Smith, the de- 
serter, was tried regularly the next day by a general court martial 
and being convicted of deserting to the enemy, was publicly shot 
in Galveston in accordance with his sentence. 26 

ship, when the boat was hailed and the pilot ordered to come on 
When the repairs were completed on the Harriet Lane, General 
Magruder issued an order for all master mariners and seamen to 
report for duty on board for a cruise against the enemy at sea. 
A protest was at once filed by the prize commissioners, based on 
the fact that no adjudication of prize court condemning her had 
yet been reached, and such a cruise consequently would be piracy, 
under the law of nations. This being followed by like protests 
from all the master mariners of the port, the general dropped the 
matter, and the vessel was taken up the bay for safe keeping, 
pending such judicial action. She was therefore stripped of her 
armament, spare water tanks, etc., to reduce her draft, and taken 
up the channel. She grounded at Bed Fish reefs, and was de- 
layed two weeks, until a dredge boat could cut a channel into 
which she was hauled by the steamboat Island City. She finally 
arrived at Cloppers Bar, near the mouth of Buffalo Bayou, below 
Houston, at the head of Galveston Bay. 27 Soon afterwards the 
decree of the prize court condemning her as a prize of war and 
the lawful property of the Confederate States was duly rendered; 
and on the 10th of March, Captain Thos. C. Saunders and crew 
were paid off and discharged at Houston and the command of the 
Harriet Lane transferred to Captain Barney of the C. S. Navy, 
under orders of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The vessel was then taken back down the channel to Galveston 
and refitted for sea, but not armed. Loaded with cotton, she 
slipped through the blockading fleet one dark night and headed 
for Havana, Cuba. As soon as morning came, her absence from 
Galveston harbor was noted — for the Federal officers with their 

2 "E. J. Davis in a personal letter to W. P. Doran afterwards described 
this incident and stated that Captain Payne was released upon parole 
in New Orleans. 

"(Magruder to Cooper, February 26, 1863, Of. Recs., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 
219-220. 

"Andrew Thompson, Deposition before Prize Commissioners, 1863, 
loc. eit. 
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glasses could see every wharf in the harbor, and most of what 
happened thereon — and a cruiser was dispatched in pursuit. 
When the Harriet Lane arrived of? her destined port, a Federal 
warship was observed awaiting her. Attempting to escape up the 
coast, the chase became too warm, and Captain Barney seeing cap- 
ture imminent, ran his vessel aground, fired her cargo, and escaped 
with his crew to the shore in his small boats. She was not badly 
injured, for the fire was got under control. Refloated, she was 
taken into the harbor as a prize of war, duly condemned, declared 
unfit for naval use, and sold. Her purchasers removed the dam- 
aged engines and paddle wheels, shipped a third mast and altered 
her rig to that of three-masted fore-and-aft schooner. Her name 
was changed to the Elliot Ritchie, and she was put into the At- 
lantic coastwise service with Philadelphia as her home port. 28 She 
several times visited Galveston harbor after the war, with cargoes 
of coal and merchandise. I saw here there myself in 1878-1879. 
She was abandoned at sea in 1881 when on fire with a cargo of 
coal. This closes her career. 



The following correspondence taken from the files of the Gal- 
veston News may be of some interest: 

Hempstead, Waller Co., Tex., January 5th. 

The News of today contains a report of the opening of the 
Grand Opera House by Miss Marie Wainright's Company. The 
lady is a daughter of Captain J. M. Wainright, commanding the 
U. S. sloop of war, Harriet Lane, one of the ships engaged in the 
battle of Galveston, January 1st, 1863, who lost his life when the 
boarding Confederate troops of the Bayou City steamer captured 
his ship. 

Captain Wainright was standing on the bridge of his ship, giv- 
ing orders, when he received a bullet under his left eye, killing 

him. The shot was fired by , one of Greens' Brigade, 

named of Washington county. Another member, pri- 
vate , rushed forward and received the revolver, an old- 
fashioned Colt's cap and ball pistol. He presented it to another 
member named Howell. The sword unbuckled from the waist of 
the corpse was taken by another member, who is said to have pre- 
sented it to First Lieutenant James V. Riley, who, in line of pro- 
motion after the death of his captain, A. R. Wier, who was in- 

M W. P. Doran (Sioux) in Galveston Daily News, May 22, 1895. 
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stantly killed early in the action by the bursting of the cannon he 
commanded, was promoted to the command of his Company B, 
First Regiment, Texas Heavy Artillery, better known as Cook's 
Regiment. 

W. P. D[oran]. 2 » 

Houston, Texas, January 15th. 

I notice in your columns of Sunday, January 6th, an article 
with the following headline: "A Father's sword recovered," and 
below a description of the presentation of the sword, supposed to 
belong to Captain J. W. Wainright, who commanded the Harriet 
Lane during the battle of Galveston, January 1st, 1862, to his 
daughter Miss Marie Wainright. 

Upon reading same, I at once recollected quite a different story 
in regard to this, and immediately saw my mother, who is now 
in Houston, and without showing her the article, questioned her 
carefully as to who received the sword of Captain Wainright after 
the war, to which she gave me the following history, saying: 
"Your father received the sword of Captain J. W. Wainright im- 
mediately after the battle, and at the surrender on the decks of 
the Harriet Lane. The sword was handed him by an officer then 
in command, who surrendered the entire fleet to him. After in- 
vestigation, he found that Captain Wainright was a brother Mason, 
and he at once placed in safety the sword, will and other papers 
necessary to be delivered to the relatives of Captain Wainright, 
and then proceeded to give the remains of his Masonic brother 
burial under the rites of that order. 

"After the general surrender and break up of the war your father 
and myself went to Havana, Cuba, taking with us the papers and 
sword of Captain Wainright. I left your father in Havana, and 
went to New York City, he giving me instructions to send for S. 
M. Wainright, a citizen of New York, and brother of the deceased 
Federal commander, which I did, and delivered to him in person 
the papers, etc. 

"Your father, however, stated to me that he would never deliver 
the sword to anyone except the son of Captain Wainright. Later 
on we went to San Francisco, California, and after remaining 
there some time. Your father, after returning to the Occidental 
Hotel one evening, seemed delighted, and said to me that he had 
found the young son of Captain Wainright, who was killed at 
Galveston, and sent him word that he wished to see him that 
evening at the hotel. He called; he was presented to me and we 
afterward became well acquainted. 

"Your father, in the presence of some of your relatives and our 

"Galveston News, January 6, 1895. 
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friends in California with a few words appropriate to the occa- 
sion, presented the son (who was then an ensign in the United 
States Navy, and named Jonah M. Wainright) with the sword 
with which his father gallantly commanded the Harriet Lane in 
one of the shortest and most decisive naval engagements during 
the war, and which was in his hands when he fell." 

I have in my possession at this date a clipping from a San 
Francisco paper which was sent to my mother some years after 
the war, the dates of which have been torn off, which says : "The 
late Jonah M. Wainright, U. S. N., the gallant young ensign who 
fell in the affair with the pirate •'Forward' was a native of New 
York, and entered the navy in July, 1863. He was one of the most 
popular officers in the service, brave and efficient in the discharge 
of duty, kind and gentle towards his friends. His death is 
lamented not only by those who were his associates in the service, 
but by every member of the society in which he moved. Ensign 
Wainright had served three years on this coast. His master's 
commission was awaiting him at Panama and he was on his way 
to that port to be relieved when the bullet found him foremost in 
the attack. His brave father in 1862 was shot on the deck of the 
Harriet Lane off Galveston, a vessel which he commanded during 
a portion of the war. He died sword in hand, and Commodore 
Leon Smith, into whose hands his effects fell, on meeting young 
Wainright in California, presented him with the sword. Strangely 
enough, when the son was mortally wounded by the Mexican fire, 
the father's sword was in his hand. Truly the United States 
Navy may well be proud of such hereditary gallantry, and the 
memory of both father and son will be long preserved by those 
who serve under the flag." 

I have been approached on this subject by a great many of my 
father's old friends, and no doubt, there are living today many 
such men who were present personally in the engagement and 
could corroborate these statements, besides the proof which I hold 
in my possession. 

After leaving California, my father, mother and myself went 
to Fort Wrangle, Alaska, where my father was killed by an In- 
dian in ambush on Christmas Day, 1869. Shortly after this, my 
father's remains, myself and mother, were transported on the 
United States steamer, Newbern, thru the courtesy of the govern- 
ment, to San Francisco, California, where my father now lies. I 
have been induced to make this statement of facts in vindication 
of a cherished hope on the part of my father, which was to deliver 
this sword in person to Captain Wainright's son. 

Very trulv yours, 

Leon B. Smith. 30 

"Oalveston News, January 20, 18S>5. 
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Lamarque, Texas, January 21st, 1895. 
To the Galveston News: 

In your paper for Sunday, January 20th, there appears an 
article on "The Wainright Sword," over the signature of Leon B. 
Smith, in which he makes several erroneous statements, which I 
should like to correct. 

He states that the sword of Lieutenant Commander Wainright 
was handed to Major Leon Smith by an officer who surrendered 
the entire fleet to him (Major Smith). The officer surrendering 
the Harriet Lane was either Warrant-officer Hammond or Hamil- 
ton ; the only two officers alive. Commander J. D. Wainright was 
killed; Lieutenant- Commander Edward Lea, mortally wounded; 
and Acting Commander Monroe, wounded ; and they could not 
very well surrender the fleet when a commodore (Eenshaw) and 
lieutenant-commander (Law) were still in command. 

Captain Lubbock of the C. S. S. Bayou City was dispatched by 
Major Leon Smith to Lieutenant-Commander Law to demand the 
surrender of the United States fleet as soon as the Harriet Lane 
capitulated. (See Lubbock's testimony before Prize Commission- 
ers of the Confederate States, now on file in Washington, D. C, 
and that of Captain James McGarvey of Galveston who accom- 
panied him.) 

Leon B. Smith also states that Major Smith, upon investiga- 
tion, found that Commander Wainright was a Mason and buried 
him with Masonic honors. 

In regard to that I refer you to the records of Harmony Lodge 
No. 6 of Galveston, under whose auspices the burial occurred, and 
the attached clipping from the Opera Glass Souvenir of Free 
Masonry, published in 1884, the authenticity of which you can 
ascertain by referring to Major C. W. Hayes of Galveston. 

Mr. Smith has made these statements thru ignorance of the 
true facts, and I only ask for this correction, that honor may be 
given to whom honor is justly due. I am sirs, 

Respectfully, 

Philip C. Tucker, 3rd. 31 

[Excerpt from Opera Glass Souvenir] 

"Among those killed in action was the brave Commander Wain- 
right of the United States gunboat Harriet Lane, who would re- 
main on the bridge of the steamer he commanded despite the re- 
monstrances of his subordinate officers, and fell pierced by a minie 
ball fired by the sharpshooters who manned the cotton clad Con- 
federate steamboat Bayou City. The officer charged with the 
burial of the dead sent his body with others killed in action to the 

^Galveston News, January 27, 1895. 
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grounds of the TJrsuline Convent, between Bath Avenue and Twen- 
ty-seventh Streets. 

Every Commissioned officer of the Harriet Lane was killed. Dr. 
Penrose, its medical officer, Messrs. Hammond and Hamilton two 
of its warrant officers, on parole, made themselves known to . . . 
[the officer charged with the burial of the dead] . . . who 
was the Worshipful Master of Harmony Lodge No. 6 at the time 
and vouching for the fact that Commander Wainright was a 
Master Mason, asked that he be buried with Masonic service. The 
Master assented, went with them to the TJrsuline Convent, and on 
the body being identified, caused it to be removed within the walls 
of the building and to be dressed in the uniform of deceased, 
placed a guard over it and procured a coffin from Henry Journeay, 
the undertaker, and issued a notice for all Masons in the city to 
meet at the hall next day at 11 o'clock to take part in the burial 
of the dead. 

The air was pregnant with strife and evil, the news flew like 
electricity and wild was the denunciation of this course, and even 
among Masons, for the course indicated and the fact that the 
Master was born far north of the Mason & Dixon line, was brought 
forward to show that such a course was treason to the Confederacy. 

In the discharge of military duty as a member of the staff of 
the general commanding, the Worshipful Master reported at staff 
headquarters (The Soman Catholic Bishop's Palace) in the even- 
ing. 

The rooms were full. As soon as he entered the general ac- 
costed him with "Major T fucker], I hear that you intended to 
bury the remains of Commander Wainright tomorrow with Masonic 
honors. Is it true?" The major saluted and answered, "Yes, sir, 
and I hope General Magruder will give it military honors. The 
reply was, "Who in h — 11 ever heard of burying a dead enemy with 
Masonic and military honors?" The response was, "General Ma- 
gruder, when Lieutenant Colonel Bogers of the second Texas fell 
at Fort Bobinette, Corinth, Miss., the Federal authorities gave the 
body Masonic honors, and it is said you are never to be outdone 
in courtesy to friend or enemy." The rebuttal was: "Not by a 
darned sight. Colonel De Bray, turn out your regiment for escort 
duty tomorrow at the Masonic burial of Lieutenant Commander 
Wainright of the Harriet Lane." 

The lodge met, the hall was full. When it reached the street 
its members were aiigmented by every Mason soldier who could 
obtain leave to be present. The general commanding with staff, 
a detail of Col. DeBray's regiment as escort with the colonel (a 
Mason) in command, the paroled United States officers with the 
gray in the Masonic line, the body of Commander Wainright with 
that of Lieutenant Lea of the same vessel was borne to the grave 
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and interred in the Episcopal cemetery with full Masonic services 
and military honors. 

The Master who performed this duty despite the excitement of 
the day was the same who remained the day after the city was 
evacuated by the Confederates, October 6, 1862, and with a detail 
of Harmony Lodge No. 6 buried the body of Brother Saul B. Hurl- 
burt . . . who was killed accidentally on the 6th near the 
gas house. He is well known to all the brethren — Philip Crosby 
Tucker 2d. 32 

"'Galveston News, January 27, 1895. 



